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A conference has been defined as a formal! consultation or discussion offering 
an interchange of ideas. The definition of a successful conference would be exceed- 
ingly more lengthy; however, an excellent example of a particularly successful 
conference was the one held by the Ontario Association of Housing Authorities in 
Toronto on September 29th and 30th. 


Delegates interested and involved in housing gathered from across the country 
to attend sessions conducted by experts in the field. After two busy days they 
returned to their homes better informed, and if it is possible, even more enthusiastic 
about their work. 


Among highlights of the conference were addresses by Prime Minister Pearson, 
Immigration Minister Nicholson, the federal minister responsible for Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, and Economics and Development Minister Randall. 
In his address, Mr. Randall outlined the accomplishments of Ontario Housing 
Corporation in its first year of operation. 


During one of the sessions our Chairman, Mr. K. D. Soble, showed through 
concrete examples that charges against Ontario Housing Corporation were indeed 
made only by a very few people and do not represent the feeling of the majority of 
our citizens. 


All the sessions proved to be very interesting. Unfortunately space limitations 
prevent us from publishing reports of all papers presented and discussions held. 
However, starting on page 12 are some of the highlight addresses of the conference. 


In his article which begins on page 4, Mr. Howard Adelman brings out some 
interesting views on the problem of Housing the University Student. He promotes a 
form of residence that departs from the traditional type known on the Canadian 
university campus. Mr. Adelman has written a book on this topic due to be released 
in the near future. 


Cover: This month our cover depicts a section of a wood-outlined stucco wall. 


In the last issue our cover featured architectural details of Thorncliffe Central Park Lodge, Toronto, 
created by Waisman Ross Blankstein Coop Gillmor Hanna, Architects; Jerome Markson, supervising 
architect. 


Housing The University Student 


by Howard Adelman 


Mr. Adelman has been closely associated for several years 
with the Campus Co-operative Residence, Inc., a student 
owned and operated residence organization. 


Housing is a major problem for university students. At its 
simplest, it is a problem of numbers. In 1957, there were 
approximately 82,000 full time students enrolled in Cana- 
dian universities and colleges. Today, eight short years later, 
the number has more than doubled to 200,000 students. 
Eight years ago, approximately 53% of young people in the 
18-24 age group were enrolled in universities and colleges. 
Today the figure has doubled to 10%. By 1972, it will go up 
to 15% and the enrollment of the tidal wave of post war 
babies will double the university population again to a figure 
of 400,000 students. These figures do not take into account 
the increasing number of older people who are returning to 
school for undergraduate and graduate studies. 


With the inflated numbers has come a change in the make- 
up of the student body. An increasing percentage are women, 
a jump of 20-30% of enrollment in the last 15 years. As 
students remain longer to pursue graduate studies, more of 
them get married. With the exception of the postwar veteran 
years, the number of older students is increasing. 


The character of the student body has also changed in the 
last few years. The passive apathetic conformists who com- 
prised the bulk of the student body processed by our univer- 
sities in the mid-fifties has given way to significant numbers 
of activists concerned not only with wars and racial troubles, 
but with the problems of their immediate environment. One 
area of concern is housing — its provision, its cost, and the 
actual type of facilities to be provided. 
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The Canadian community is faced with vastly increased 
numbers of students combined in an historically novel 
mixture and having a radically different flavour than did the 
previous generation. Like everyone else, these students have 
to be put into containers where they can eat and sleep and 
carry out the other necessary functions of life. But in addi- 
tion, they have to study. This entails special libraries as well 
as other facilities in order to create a suitable academic 
atmosphere. Further, the atmosphere required differs with 
individual students, and for the same student at various 
stages of his or her academic career. We are confronted with 
an organizational, economic and architectural problem with 
some unique features. 

The problem becomes more complicated when it is 
recognized that the containers in which students are to eat, 
sleep and study cannot be passive. Student residences play an 
essential role in the educational process. They share with 
the classroom, laboratory, seminar, and coffee shop the 
function of informing and elevating the intellect. Student 
residences can contribute enormously to this function if 
properly structured and administered. But university resi- 
dences are not only concerned with the encouragement of 
private scholarship and the exchange of ideas. They have a 
rather unique purpose — to teach social responsibility not 
only in the exchange of ideas but in the expression of ideals 
in everyday living. A university is not a collection of scholars 


First New Co-operative Residence — University of Waterloo: This is the first new resi- 
dence owned and operated by students in North America. It houses 105 male students in 
single and double rooms. There is one “house” per floor, each having its own common 
room, Dining and other general facilities are on the ground floor. 


Architects: Elmar Tampold and J. Malcolm Wells. Cost: $428,000. 


followed by herds of disciples, but an academic community 
of scholars which includes the students. As a community, the 
students must share a living experience. As an academic 
community, the living must entail intellectual exchange and 
the application of the intellect to that living. 

Thus, the problem is not merely one of providing sufficient 
containers, but one of providing containers for a diverse 
mixture of students with a unique flavour, a flavour which 
the container should enhance, not spoil. These containers 
must be varied to suit diverse needs, yet so organized and 
interrelated as to meet the overall need of creating a com- 
munity of scholars with particular emphasis on education in 
social responsibility. 

The solution is not made any easier by the traditional 
approach to the provision of residence facilities. The 
customary quadrangle is uneconomic and ill-suited to the 
expensive task of providing facilities for large numbers. 
Student dormitories invariably ignore the diverse needs of 
students. Most important of all is the fact that the character 
of the student population has radically changed. Young 
adults, eager and willing to take on responsibility react 
poorly to a paternalistic environment. The students come 
from all classes of society and most do not want, need or 
expect the maid service and other remnants of the aristo- 
cratic university. The traditional operation is uneconomic 
and poorly meets today’s needs. 


We are thus led to the final complication of the perennial 
problem of money. How will the quality of containers be 
financed? How much should be spent on each container? 
How should they be organized and operated? 

Part VI A of the National Housing Act now provides 
90% mortgages at 536 % for up to 50 years on student resi- 
dences built or purchased by universities, co-operatives or 
charitable organizations. The capital cost of a student unit 
financed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is 
limited to $7,000. But the latest residences built at the 
University of Toronto, at the University of Waterloo, and 
the University of Western Ontario have cost over $8,000 
per unit. The problem only begins here. Where is the equity 
to be found? How are the carrying charges to be financed? 


In the past, university residences were built with donated 
funds. Now that mortgages are required, the carrying 
charges have been passed along to the students living in the 
residences, The carrying charge on a 90% mortgage on a 
unit costing $7,000 is about $350, a cost which would result 
in a great increase in residence fees. The Ontario government 
now makes available $1,400 per bed grants to universities 
for residences provided the mortgage does not exceed 60% 
of the cost to a maximum of $7,000. This cuts down the 
carrying charge per unit by one-third and is of significant 
assistance, 


Rochdale College — University of Toronto: Planned to open in 1967, Rochdale College will include eighteen “houses” of 18 
students each, accommodation for 16 students on each of nineteen floors in private and semi-private facilities, and 10 apart- 
ments per floor on each of 20 floors. Thus, although the building will provide accommodation for 628 single students and 
two hundred married couples without children, the accommodation is structured into small self-governing units with various 
types of separated but not segregated facilities. This arrangement will facilitate intercommunication between students of 
various ages at different academic levels. A totally unique feature will be the extra-curricular academic program operated 


democratically by the students and faculty who are members of the college. Democratic control will not be restricted to the 
operation of the building itself. 


Architects: Elmar Tampold and J. Malcolm Wells. Cost: $5,000,000. 
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But the expense of living in residence during the school 
year is still considerable — generally in excess of $700 for 
room and board. 

Could the capital and operating costs be lowered and the 
saving passed on to the student? This problem was solved 
by the Campus Co-operative Residence, Inc., a student 
owned and operated residence organization at the University 
of Toronto, which provides residence facilities for 450 stu- 
dents in 31 converted houses around the campus at a cost 
which is 75% of the average university residence fees, 
resulting in a saving of $150 per student per academic 
year. This is in spite of the fact that the organization does 
not receive land grants, does not receive municipal tax 
exemption, carries one hundred percent of the interest 
charges, and does not receive a $1,400 grant from the 
Ontario government. 

By allowing a co-operative solution, university capital, 
which might be tied up in residences, can be used for straight 
academic purposes. Students save money. Municipalities do 
not suffer a loss of revenue from the expansion of tax 
exempted institutions. The provincial government not only 
saves the $1,400 direct grant, but enjoys the indirect savings 
of lowered. student aid. requirements, lowered municipal 
grant requirements, and lowered university capital grant 
requirements. Everyone saves. 

But at what cost? Isn’t a converted house inferior to a 
residence building built specifically for the function of hous- 
ing students? In some instances, it is; but in other instances, 
there are compensating features. In any case, the Waterloo 
Co-operative Residence, now under construction at the 
University of Waterloo, is proof that a new building can be 
erected on the same principles of low capital cost and low 
operating cost. The capital costs of the residence work out 
to slightly over $4,000 per unit and the operations result in 
a $200 saving to each individual student for an academic 
year. 


How is it done? The savings in the capital costs are 
realized in two ways. The structure is built for durability, 
beauty, and economy with no luxurious finishes. Secondly, 
the number of square feet per student in the building is 
approximately two-thirds that of many university residences. 
Does this mean the student is cramped? Apparently not, for 
the space allotments are decided by the students themselves. 
It appears that when someone else is providing the facilities, 
the students demand the most rather than what is required, 
even though they now end up paying for it. Further, the 
prestige of the university seems to be at stake in the quality 
and quantity of space of university built residence facilities. 
Frequently, physical plant excellence is erroneously equated 
with excellence in academic achievment. 

With our senior citizens and our low cost housing pro- 
grams we strive for good quality facilities. Why are stu- 
dents so special that they need and require only the best, 
especially when this means that because some are getting 


the best, many are living under the worst conditions for 
study? Why should the cost of putting a roof over -a single 
student cost $7,000 to $8,000 when a family can be housed 
for $12,000 to $15,000 in facilities which would comfortably 
house at least four students? But money can be saved in the 
operation as well as the capital cost of student residences. 
Savings are made in the operating costs because the students 
do much of the work —- each student contributes from one 
to a maximum of four hours per week to the operation of 
the residence. Not only do they clean their rooms and wash 
dishes in the dining hall, but they manage the residence 
itself. This not only provides savings in cleaning staff, but 
in high-priced supervisory personnel as well. Since the 
students know it is their own residence, they treat it as their 
own, working to maintain and improve it. When the students 
take on.responsibility,. they live up to it. When students are 
relieved of all responsibility as in a traditional residence, a 
significant number behave irresponsibly, and, in the extreme, 
engage in vandalism against the physical property of the 
university. 

But these are economic and material benefits. As signifi- 
cant as they may be, they are harmful if they interfere with 
the creation of a community of scholars which provides for 
the diverse needs of students and for the new character of the 
student body. If the residence fails to instill a sense of social 
responsibility, then these benefits are of no avail. Ironically, 
the more economical accommodation does not hinder but 
in fact, enhances the fundamental goals of a student resi- 
dence. The essence of the residence is community responsi- 
bility and shared experience. Further, the facilities are 
designed to provide for both married and single students, 
for single students who require greater privacy and for 
those who prefer dormitory accommodation. But in order 
to enhance the academic atmosphere, the diverse facilities 
are separated, not segregated. There is an overlapping with 
provision for both privacy as well as shared facilities. In 
this way, all types of students can live together without 
allowing their differences to create divisions. This alone is an 
educational experience, but it is assisted when older students 
can offer examples to freshmen, when graduate students can 
advise undergraduates as collegues. The anonymity and 
isolation of the multiversity is broken down into structurally 
self-sufficient, self-governing economical communities of 
scholars. 

The Bladen Commission on the Financing of Higher 
Education in Canada spends one page recognizing the 
problem, but no space on analyzing it or in recommending 
solutions in spite of the seriousness of the situation. More 
thought and attention must be given to the study of student 
residences. There must be a fresh approach to student 
housing needs and the financing of those needs freed from 
the dogmas of the past and the fear of fresh experiments. If 
this is not done, it is indeed our money that is wasted and our 
youth that suffers. 


